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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


od Neighbors (p. 7) 


ST OF THE ARTICLE 
(lass discussion of an imaginary let- 
sent by a Colombian boy to his 
erican “pen pal” is the form in which 
‘history of Pan-Americanism is 
Slved in this article. 
The first conference in which Latin 
Berican nations participated was in- 
d by Simon Bolivar after South 
prica won freedom from S pain. It 
s not until 1889 that the United 
Hes took the leadership in inter- 
trican conferences. That leadership 
characterized by the use of Ameri- 
troops in Latin America and a one- 
sd enforcement of the Monroe Doc- 
until recently. 
he last few Pan-American confer- 
have been marked by genuine 
ity of participants. 
the forthcoming conference, at 
Dta, plans are being made for the 
ling of a Pan-American “constitu- 
| to incorporate and improve upon 
procedures which have contributed 
an-American unity. 
will also be laid for an inter- 
ican economic conference. Al- 
the standard of living for most 
n Americans is low, the area is rich 
tural resources. It may be that an 
pmic conference will further ex- 
i trade relations between the United 
ss and Latin America and improve 
Gitions in Latin America. 
m-American arrangements do not 
ict with the United Nations, since 
regional agreements are approved 
he U.N. Charter. 


ESSON PLAN 


» have pupils understand the fac- 
in the growth of Pan-American 


Materials 
A wall map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and maps in World Week. 


Assignment 


1. What part did the United States 
play in the growth of Pan-Americanism 
before 1889? 

2. “For a long time many Latin 
American countries believed that Uncle 
Sam was trying to boss them around.” 
Explain. Be specific. 

8. What was accomplished at the 
latest Pan-American conference at Rio 
de Janeiro? 

4, What is being planned for the 
forthcoming Pan-American conference 
at Bogota? 


Motivation 


During the war the War Department 
tried to help soldiers to understand 
America’s role in world affairs. In one 
of the “G. I. Round Table” pamphlets, 
Latin America was discussed. One para- 
graph, which sought to describe the 
attitude of Latin Americans toward the 
United States, was called “Yankee- 
phobia.” What does that term tell you 
about how we were regarded in,Latin 
America? 





Pan-American Day 


Material on Latin America in 
this issue is specifically designed to 
help students understand the im- 
portant inter-American conference 
at Bogota and its relation to the 
Pan-American movement. How- 
ever, teachers planning ahead for 
Pan-American Day, April 14, will 
find much useful material in this 
issue. World Week for April 12 will 
carry an article and radio script on 








Argentina. 





Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were a citizen of Mexico 


or any other Latin American country, — ~ 
what would be your attitude toward the =~ 
use of troops by the United States in ~~ 


various Latin American countries? (If 
students have a background in Ameri- 
can history, it will help to discuss briefly 


U. S. behavior in Panama, Santo Do- eg 
mingo, Cuba, Mexico, “banana repub-— ae 


lics.”) 


United States did not participate in ~ 
early efforts to build Pan-American ~ 


unity? (The father of Pan-Americanism 


was Simon Bolivar. The U. S. did not~ 
participate in any of the inter-American 
conferences until 1889.) Bs 
8. How has the Pan American Union 
served as a link in building a chain of 
unity in the Americas? (Since 1890, it 


has been busy between conferences in ca 


collecting a variety of information which — 
has been useful to statesmen and busi- 
nessmen who are interested in the 


Americas. It has been largely dominated __ 7 


by the U. S. until recently.) ne 
4. Why has the United States 


dropped its policy of acting like a ~~ 
policeman in Latin America? (In the © 7 
late 1920s it became clear that antagon- 


ism towards the U. S. might affect de-~ 
fense of the hemisphere and that it 
was hurting economic relations with 
Latin America. ) 

5. The new American policy toward 


Latin America has been described as 


a “Good Neighbor” policy. What form 


has this policy taken in recent Pan- a 
American conferences? (The U. S. has— 


avoided don.inating the conferences, 
Agreements reached at Lima in 1938 


and Rio de Janeiro in 1947 have pro- 


vided for defense of the hemisphere 


without giving all power to the U. S$.) 


6. Why does the next conference at 





2. What evidence have we that the $¢ : 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


Since many schools will be in re- 
cess for Easter, there will be no 
publication of World Week for the 
week of March 29. Your next issue 
will be dated April 5, 1948. 

April 5: SIAM. 

April 121 ARGENTINA. Also 
radio script, THE 
SCHOOLMA S TER 
PRESIDENT _ (Sar- 
miento). 

CARIBBEAN CON- 
FEDERATION. 

CUBA. 


April 19: 


April 26: 











Bogota promise to be an important 
event in the history of Pan American- 
ism? (Plans call for drawing up of a 
Pan-American “constitution,” providing 
basic procedures for keeping peace in 
the Western Hemisphere, and improv- 
ing living conditions.) 

7. The growth of Pan-Americanism 
is a threat to the United Nations. Do 
you agree? Defend your answer. (The 
U. N. Charter recognizes such regional 
agreements as contributing to world 
peace. ) 


Summary 

The road to Pan-American unity has 
been rough, but we have marched along 
it for more than 100 years. Explain. 


References 
“Latin America and the l 
lems of economic pest that 
eign Policy Report, Jan. 15, °48, 
262-71. 
“America 
Doctrine ) ,” 
16. 
“Americas “Confe1 
tian Science Monito 
18, °47, p. 2. 
“Calling the Plays; Pan 
Conference to be held in Bogota,” 
Nov. 17, '47, p. 43. 


: prob- 
For- 
pp. 


in World 
Scholastic, 


Affairs (Monroe 
Jan. 12, °48, p. 


Chris- 
Dec. 


for Peace,” 
\Vlagazine, 


American 
Time, 


Map Interpretation (p. 9) 


“The Riches of South America”: What 
is the importance of the key to the map? 
What symbols are being used in this 
map? In what country is tin an impor- 
tant resource? Copper? Flax seed? Va- 
nadium? Antimony? (Vanadium and 
antimony are important in the manufac- 
ture of steel.) What are the important 
resources of Brazil? What percentage 
of the world’s nitrates does Chile pro- 
duce? 

“The Riches of Caribbean America”: 
Questions, as above, can be adapted to 
this map. 


U. N. News (p. 12) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


In an effort to aid the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America, the U. N. 
Economic and Social Council has 
created an Economic Commission for 
Latin America. The Commission’s first 
meeting will take place in June; at San- 
tiago, Chile. It will recommend ways 
of improving Latin American economy. 

Although participating countries will 
not be bound by the recommendations 
of the Commission, it is apparent that 
such guidance will be welcomed. The 
Netherlands, France, and Britain, which 
have possessions in this hemisphere, 
will participate in the Commission. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the Economic and Social 
Council an important part of the U. N. 

2. What evidence is there that the 
Economic and Social Council wishes to 
improve economic conditions in Latin 
America? 

3. If you were a government official 
in Brazil, or any other Latin American 
country, would you oppose or encour- 
age the formation of an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America? Why? 

4. What useful purpose can _ be 
servéd by the Economic Commission 
for Latin America? 

5. Name some other economic com- 
missions which have been created by 
the U. N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Why were they created? 

6. What connection is there between 
the creation of such commissions and 
world peace? 


Farmers in Russia (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Under the Czar, most of the land 
was in the hands of the nobility, al- 
though there were 15 million peasants 
who owned their own farms. After the 
Communist Revolution of 1917 land 
was taken from the nobility and given 
to the peasantry. By 1928 little farmers 
were working almost all of the sown 
land in Russia. 

The Communist party then decided 
upon a program of collectivization. Pri- 
vate ownership of farms was done away 
with. Many peasants were forced to 
join collective farms, where their re- 
sources were pooled. Others went to 
work on state farms as hired laborers. 
Resistance to this program contributed 
to famine in Russia, because the peas- 
ants slaughtered their livestock and 
worked the fields indifferently. 

Under the present agricultural pro- 
gram in Russia, there is a great loss of 
liberty for the farmer. Orders from the 
party must be obeyed even if they re- 


sult in damage to crops and 
Although farmers on collectives ~ 
own their own homes and work 


own garden plots, they do not own! 


ground on wl.ich these homes and 


dens 


stand. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why were peasants disconte 


under the Czar? 
2. On what basis did the Co 


ists appeal for support of their progr 


by the peasantry before the Revolut 


(They promised land to the peasar 


3. What change took place in 
ownership and operation in the 19 
before the program of collectivizg 


Was 


started? (Small 


farmers wor 
almost all the sown land in Russia,} 


4. Why did peasants resist the G 
munist program of collectivization?” 


5. What effect did this resist 


have upon all the Russian people? 


6. 


owner, would you be happy on a col 
tive or state farm in Russia? Why 


“All-America” Team (p. 13) 


If you were an 


DIGEST OF THE SCRIPT 
In dramatic fashion, plans by B 
var and others for revolution in 


America 


are unfolded. 


.“ merican 


Opposition 


U. S. recognition of the new repub 
is finally overcome by the leade 


of Henry Clay. The idea of Pan-Am@ 
can unity grew slowly. 


It was not 


1889 that the U. S. took part in 


inter 


-American conference. 


Activity 


Ask a qualified student to selegt 


cast for acting the radio play in 


After 


presentation, 


volve about the role of Simon Bol 
in the history of Pan-Americanism; 
sons for opposition to recognition of 


new republics by the U. S.; the ultim 


growth of Pan-American unity. 


Civic Watchdog (p. 10) 


Activity 
Organize one or more class com 
tees to investigate and report 


school problems (e.g., 
ties; library needs; student governm 
etc. ). re 
active citizenship in school and oug 
school. 
formed to investigate and report ¥ 
problems 
similar 


lunchroom f 


Emphasize the tie up betv 


Other committees 


local 
which 


in the 


to those 


Seattle Municipal League. 


I. Latin America: 
B. a-l; b-4; 


i-4; j- 
1-N; 


may | 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
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On the bull’s-eye at left, the shot just 
breeks the 10-ring and is scored os o 
ten. In the bull’s-eye at right, the shot 
does not break the 10-ring and is 
scored as a nine. 
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Bi os ater a 


targets like this, any bullet which touches a scoring ring, 
is given the value of the higher count. 


It pays to know these things. And it pays, too, to know 
thoroughly the rifle and ammunition you use. Since rifles 
differ greatly, why not get the best ...a Winchester! If 

ou’re a beginner you can’t go wrong in buying a Winchester 
Model 69 Target Rifle. It’s a remarkably fine accuracy 
rifle furnished with special sighting and Army type leather 
sling strap. In the moderate price bracket, it gives excellent 
service for the match work and the training you need before 
entering exacting tournament shooting. 


THESE ARE THE CARTRIDGES YOU'LL NEED 


For practice, and all-around shooting, ask your dealer for 
Winchester LEADER 22’s. Their solid lead bullets are greased 
and their staynless priming prevents corrosion and injury to 
your rifle bore. Their high accuracy and flat trajectory help your 
scores. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


j Expert rifle shooters know that when it comes to scoring 























| WINCHESTER 


DE-MARK 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER 





WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM jacket... how to shoot straight . . . how to start 
Write for a FREE illustrated booklet. It tells ur own rifle club. Just mail the coupon. DO 


how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for your IT TODAY. 
ortar 's Service Bures 7-38-01 
Arms and Ammunition, Institute 
mimgton Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Say What 
ap You Please! 


. .. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥.— The 
Editors. 


\ 
f) 





Dear Editor: 


I like your column, “Boy dates Girl.” 
The suggestions are all good. The girls 
look like usual girls, but you always 
picture your boys so dumb-looking. 
Couldn’t you please make them look 
just a little bit more intelligent? 

Lonnie Priefert 
Belvidere, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 


In the last six or seven of your 
“Sharps and Flats” columns I have 
ncticed no mention of records of West- 
ern music. I would like to point out a 
few which are on the top of the “Hill- 
billy Hit Parade.” In first place is “I'll 
Hold You in My Heart,” by Eddy 
Arnold, accompanied by Roy Wiggins 
on the steei guitar. Eddy does as good 
a job singing as Roy Wiggins does on 
the guitar. In second place is “Sweet 
Thing,” by Cowboy Copez. His type of 
singing is liked by many. In third place 
is “Waltz of the Wind,” by the one and 
only Roy Acuff. Roy will bring tears 
to anyone’s eyes when he sings this 
song. 

Lee Giles 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 


Dear Editor: 

Our English class admires “Young 
Voices” (in Senior Scholastic), “Fol- 
lowing the Films,” and your short 
stories. “Address Unknown” (Jan. 19 
issue) was tops with us. It did more to 
arouse deep thinking among us than 
anything else in that issue. 

We want more stories like it and 
more articles like “Earn While You 
Learn” (Careers Ahead). 

Katye Grahame 
Harbison Junior College 
Irmo, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 
My English class enjoyed reading 
the radio script, “On Second Thought,” 
(Practical English, Jan. 5 issue). We 
are looking forward to more like it. 
A Student 
Chico (Calif.) H. 5. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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"THE SIDE 
FRONT COVER: This statue 
f Simon Bolivar stands in Caracas, 
Venezuela, his native city. Bolivar 
led i scountry to freedofn from 
in and was first president of Gran 
Colombia, which included Venezu- 
de. — Pan American Airways photo. 
J . e 


SEE WHAT YOU SAY: Scientists of 
fell Telephone Company began 
gidying speech (to improve tele- 
phone transmission), and wound up 
wth a new language — “visible 
speech.” 

They sat a girl down in a chair, 
put a mirror in her throat, mounted a 
high-speed movie camera on a table 
before her, and took 2000 pictures 
per second of her vocal chords in 
action. 

Then, they. devised a sound spec- 
troscope which puts sounds on paper. 
The patterns formed by speech are 
amazing to see on the spectroscope. 
A whistle looks like worms crawling 
along a board. The word “speech” 
looks like northern lights with long 
streamers hanging down the horizon. 
“Mary had a little lamb” looks like 
mud splashed on a fence, the cleats 
in football shoes, and a torn flag 
waving in the breeze! 





So what? Could anyone read this 
gobbledygook? Not at first, but soon 
the scientists had trained six office 
girls to read it. Then they taught 
some deaf persons the new language. 


One deaf person standing before a , 


xreen in a booth can read what is 
being said by another deaf person 
— before a machine in another 


As you can see, this means that 
some day deaf people may be able to 
we a new kind of telephone. Alex- 
ader Graham Bell, you remember, 
started out to help the deaf and 
wound up inventing the telephone. 
The Bell Telephone scientists started 
out to improve the telephone and 
wound up helping the deaf. 


o e ® 


UFE GOES TO STEVE SMITH. Do 
you remember our story (“The Stars 
Cost $5”) about Steve Smith and his 

e-made planetarium in our De- 
tember 15 issue? Life Magazine read 
and sent a reporter and photogra- 
pher to Northfield, Mass. Their story 


sin the February 23 issue of Life. 





"There Are At Least Two Sides 


WORtD WEEK ° 
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To Every Question” 


—says David Dubinsky, labor union leader 


HAT’S a rare remark to hear from a 

leader of one side —but David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, is an 
unusual person. The union he built has 
a worker's wage which is among the high- 
est in industry; it offers educational, health, 
and recreational benefits to its 400,000 
members; and it has the enthusiastic sup- 
port, not only of its members, but also of the public and the 
garment industry. 

We visited the ILGWU headquarters to find out how Du- 
binsky manages all this. Dubinsky is a small man who talks with 
animation and the remnants of a Polish accent. His union’s 


‘ success may be explained by his belief that “a union can help 


its members most if it also considers the welfare of the industry 
and the public.” 

ILGWU has had no major strike for 12 years. “We arbitrate,” 
Dubinsky said with a smile. “The right to strike is essential 
to the worker; but I will go far to avoid a strike. When there’s 
a deadlock, we propose that it be settled by an arbiter. Any 
deadlock can be broken if employer and union can find a 
basis for agreement.” 

Dubinsky took a turn around the room. “In my youth I didn’t 
believe in arbitration; I was for direct action. With experience 
and the responsibility for the well-being of others, I changed 
my mind. There are at least two sides to every question,” he 
said. “Settling the difference by a fight, even if you win, may 
be too costly. Any strike hurts the public; and it can take a 
worker years to make up the wages he loses in a long walkout.” 

Dubinsky was born in Brest-Litovsk, in a part of Poland then 
controlled by Russia. “When I was 12, I started going to union 
meetings and heard speeches about the injustices to the working 
people under the Czar! When I finished my apprenticeship and 
was a master baker in my father’s bakery (at 14), I joined a 
union. Since I was one of the few who could read and write — 
I was made assistant secretary of the union.” 

At 15 Dubinsky called a strike of the bakers. He was put in 
jail for two weeks after the strike and was released under orders 
to leave town. When he returned secretly and began reorganizing 
the bakers, he was exiled to Siberia. After five months, Dubinsky 
escaped and sailed for America. He was then 19 years old. 

“In America I became a dishwasher, then worked in a garment 
shop, and finally became a cutter. I worked in the union be- 
cause I believed in the cause — not for personal gain.” 

Dubinsky was elected president of ILGWU in 1932. At that 
time it had a membership of 40,000 and a debt of a million 
dollars. Two years later the union had a membership of 200,000 
and almost no debt. Union members have health clinics, night 
school classes, and an 850-acre summer camp. “I encourage 
workers to educate themselves,” Dubinsky said. “That’s one way 
to overcome some of the inequalities and injustices of society.” 


* * 
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THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 


Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 


Satiny, iustrous, tarnish- 
proof. Lock-Slip style: 
no threads! 





sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 
you write—lets you 
see what you write! 













Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No 
pumping needed! 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


The stories, poems 
and essays for the 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards, sponsored by 
Waterman’s, are being judged 

now. Watch future issues for 
Names of winners. 


A wonderful new: 



















14 kt. gold—so smooth 
you write faster, 
easier, plainer. 


Se 50% mone ink ag your 15? 
Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 

3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 


more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y. 13; N. Y. 


Vo other pon writes Like a 


‘Waterman's 
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" @ THE ONLY EUROPEAN COLONY 


in Central America is British Honduras. 
It is a little wedge of Caribbean coast 
bordering on Mexico and Guatemala. 
It is about the size of New Hampshire. 

British woodcutters settled there 300 
years ago. Spain, which then controlled 
most of Latin America, protested. Gua- 
temala claimed the region after win- 
ning freedom from Spain in 1821. 

Last month Guatemala added to 
Britain’s world-wide troubles by renew- 
ing this century-old claim to British 
Honduras. The dispute involves a treaty 
of 1859. Guatemala says she agreed to 
give up her claim to British Honduras 
on condition that the British build a 
road from Guatemala through British 
Honduras to the Caribbean. The road 
was never built. So Guatemala con- 
tends that Britain has lost her right to 
hold British Honduras. 

Britain sent two warships to British 
Honduras as a warning that she intends 
to keep the colony. 

Britain wants to submit the question 
to the International Court of Justice. 
Guatemala has refused to do so. 


@ RAILROADS of Argentina and Uru- 
guay were largely constructed with 
British capital. 

Hard-pressed Britain, looking every- 
where for foreign exchange to buy 
desperately-needed imports, has sold 
these valuable investments. 

The Argentine government bought 
10 railroad lines with 17,400 miles of 
track. The price, $600,000,000, will be 
paid mostly in meat and grain. 

Uruguay’s government will pay $28,- 
600,000 for the British-owned railroads 
in that country. 


@COSTA RICA, unlike many Latin 
American countries, has a reputation for 
holding peaceful and democratic elec- 
tions. 

This month, however, trouble was 
brewing in the little Central American 
republic as the result of an clection 
quarrel. 

On February 8 Costa Ricans voted 
for a new president. According to two 
of the three members of the official 
election commission, Otilio Ulate, the 
Opposition candidate, was elected by 
10,000 votes. 

The government-backed candidate, 
Rafael Calderon Guardia, promptly 
charged fraud in the balloting. The 
Congress, which is controlled by the 
government, decided to throw out the 
election returns. 

It is expected that the Costa Rican 
Congress will either call a special elec- 
tion or else select a provisional president. 













IMPORTANT 


Re THE 
POLITICS 


@ NEW U.S. PRESIDENTIAL candi- 
dates are popping all over the map. 

President Harry §S. Truman an- 
nounced that he would accept the 
Democratic nomination if his party 
wanted him. The same day General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur issued 
a statement at Tokyo that he would 
heed the call of the Republican con- 
vention next June. 


TRENDS 





The President had been expected to 


run for many months. In recent weeks 
he has been under fire from Southern 
Democratic leaders for his civil rights 
program. When informed of the rising 
tide against him, Mr. Truman declared 
he would stand by his record. 

General MacArthur, Allied occupa- 
tion chief in Japan, has been entered 
by friends in the Wisconsin primary 
April 6. He said he would not seek the 
office but would not refuse it. 


' IN THE 48 STATES 


@ ALIEN COMMUNISTS. Uncle Sam 
is asking five unwelcome “guests” to 
leave the country. They are alleged 
alien Communists. They were arrested 
on the charge of being members of an 
organization which advocates the 
forcible overthrow of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, 
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A NEW TROUBLE SPOT: Guatemala 
makes claim to British Honduras. 
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All have been released on bail pend- 


ing deportation proceedings, scheduled 
to take place this month, 

The five are: Gerhart Eisler, said to 
be the “brains” of the U. S. Communist 
party; John Williamson, labor secretary 
of the Communist party; Charles A. 
Doyle, president of the United Gas, 






Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO; - 


Ferdinand C. Smith, secretary of the 
National Maritime Union, CIO; Irving 
Potash, member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist party and 
manager of the Furriers’ Joint Coun- 
cil, CIO. 

According to the Department of Jus- 
tice, Potash pleaded guilty in 1920 to 
a charge of advocating criminal an- 
archy. Eisler, described by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as America’s “No. 1 
Communist,” is a native of Germany. 
The Government charged that he came 
here “to disrupt the economy of the 
United States in accordance with the 
wishes of Moscow.” 

Federal officials declared that Wil- 
liamson, who “had been posing as an 
American citizen,” is actually an alien 
born in Scotland. Doyle and Smith 
were arrested as alien Communists who 
had entered this country illegally. = 

What’s Behind It: According to our 
immigration laws, aliens are subject to 
deportation if (1) they entered the 
United States unlawfully, or (2) they 
belong to organizations advocating the 


overthrow by force of the U.S. Gov- © 


ernment. Native-born Communists can- 
not be prosecuted for membership in 
that party. : 


@ THE STEEL INDUSTRY, in several 
ways, is the key to American business. 
Steel is used by hundreds of other in- 


dustries. Half a million workers are em- fe 


ployed in producing iron and steel, 
Last month the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and several other major companies 
announced a rise of $5 a ton in the 
price of semi-finished steel. Immediate 
reaction was that the steel industry had 
given an added boost to inflation. The 
United Steel Workers, CIO, saw the 
price rise as an added justification for 


the “third round” of wage increases it _ 


may soon demand. 


Called before the joint Senate-House 
economic committee, Benjamin F, Fair- 
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less, U.S. Steel president, and others 
pointed out that semi-finished steel 
(steel sold in ough form to other com- 
panies, which rework the steel to make 
the final product ) accounts for only 
four per cent of American steel pro- 
duction. Fairless claimed that rising 
costs made the price hike necessary. 

Republican Senator Robert A. Taft, 
chairman of the joint Congressional 
committee, said the price rise damp- 
ened the hope that the inflationary 
spiral had stopped. Many U. S. leaders 
expect this to touch off another round 
of price increases. 


THE FAR EAST 


@INDIA will become a “sovereign 
democratic republic.” So says her pro- 
posed constitution. 

In April a constituent assembly will 
discuss the document. It is expected 
to go into force late next year. 

The question whether India will stay 
in the British Commonwealth remains 
unanswered. But the effect of India’s 
300-year-old ties with Britain and the 
West show clearly in the proposed con- 
stitution. India’s future government 
will be largely a mixture of the British 
parliamentary system and the American 
federal-presidential set-up. 

India’s chief executive will be a 
president. He and the vice-president 
will be chosen for five-year terms by 
the two houses of the Indian parlia- 
ment, meeting with a group of mem- 
bers elected for the purpose from the 
state legislatures. 

The president will appoint a prime 
minister and Council of Ministers, 
which will be somewhat like the cabi- 
net in the British parliamentary system. 
. There will probably be about 40 
states. Of these, about half will be 
“princely states,” which will keep their 
present royal rulers. States will have 
wide powers in internal affairs. 

The upper house of the parliament 
will represent the states. The lower 
house will be elected by popular vote. 
The supreme court will be sim.Jla 
to ours. 

The “human rights” section of the 
proposed constitution guarantees free 
speech and other civil rights usual in 


- \ democratic countries. “Untouchability” 


‘and race and religious discrimination 
are outlawed. 


@ MILITARY AID, as well as dollars, 
are needed to help China survive the 
Communist onslaught. That was the 


testimony given to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee by two high-ranking 
American generals, Albert C. Wede- 
meyer and Douglas MacArthur. 

Lieut. General Wedemeyer, now the 
Army’s director of plans and operations, 
was wartime commander of the China 
theater. Last summer he visited China 
again to make a study of conditions 
for the President. His report was never 
made public. 

But his opinions are no longer secret. 
Testifying in favor of a proposed $570,- 
000,000 aid program for China, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer declared that the Chi- 
nese government needs military help 
as much as economic help to fight the 
Communists. 

“I don’t think,” he said, “that dollars 
alone will stop communism .. . I pre- 
dict that if we don’t take appropriate 
steps to stop this Communist ‘conflagra- 
tion, we are going to pay in blood.” 

MacArthur, supreme allied com- 
mander in Japan, cabled his views to 
the House Committee. They were simi- 
lar to those of General Wedemeyer. 

“Underlying all issues in China,” 
General MacArthur stated, “is now the 
military problem. Until it is resolved, 
little progress can be expected toward 
internal rehabilitation.” 

This question ot military aid to China 
has fast developed into a major U. S. 
problem. 


EURC 


@® THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
GERMANY is becoming a little clearer, 
The Western Allies have . agreed on 
three vital principles. 

At a conference in London, repre- 
sentatives of the United States, France. 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg, arrived at the 
following understandings: _ 

1. The Ruhr, industrial heart of Ger- 
many, should be placed under inter- 
national control. 

2. Germany should eventually be 
united under a federated government: 
that is, the German states should have 
broad powers in local affairs. 

3. Economic cooperation should be in- 
creased between the French zone of oc- 
cupation and “Bizonia,” the British and 
American zones which have been com- 
bined for economic purposes. Observers 
believe this program may lead to a 
merger of the French zone with Bizonia. 

The six powers will meet again in 
April. Then the agreements will be 
submitted to the governments of the six 
nations for final approval. 

In Bizonia the Economic Council, 
the chief legislative body, has elected 
Dr. Hermann Puender, leader of the 
middle -of-the-road Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, as chief executive. Final 
authority remains with the British and 
American Military Governments. 
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“GATEWAY TO THE WEST” is the name given by Eero Saarinen to this 
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590-foot-high arch of stainless steel. The plan, enterd in a contest to 
design a project for beautifying the Mississippi river front at St. Louis, 
Mo., won Saarinen and his associates the $40,000 first prize. Federal 
funds will be needed to carry out the project, and the Department of 
the Interior must approve the design. 
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Bogota Conference aims to 
tighten the ties 


of Pan-American unity 


neighborhood. Let’s make the 
Americas the best neighborhood 
in the whole world!” 

That’s the way the letter ended. It 
was from David’s “pen pal,” Pedro, in 
Bogota, Colombia. David thought his 
history class would be interested in the 
letter. 

“Dear friend in North America,” 
Pedro wrote, “I’ve never seen such a 
hustle and bustle in my city. They've 
been building new streets and new 
buildings and fixing up the whole town. 
We hardly have time for our noon si- 
esta any more. Everybody's getting 
ready for the big day — March 30. 

“How excited I am! I'll get to see 
some of the most important men from 
all over the Americas. Yes, everybody 
in Bogota is mighty proud that the 
Ninth International Conference of 
American States will meet in our city. 
Do you know what people here in Latin 
America are saying about this confer- 
ence? They say it will be the most im- 
portant meeting of the American na- 
tions since the first International Con- 
ference of American States in 1889.” 

“Why do they think so?” asked Sue, 
= @member of the class. 


Ges neighbors make a good 














David pointed to another page. “It's 
all right here. Maybe Id better read it 
out loud so the whole class can hear. 
This is what Pedro says: 

“Do you remember the meeting of 
the American nations last summer at 
Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil? At that meet- 
ing they agreed that all the American 
republics would join together to fight 
offany enemy that attacked any part 
of the Americas. All for one and one 
for all. If we can. cooperate like that 
in time of war, why not in peace-time, 
too? That’s the idea of the meeting in 
Bogota. If this meeting works out the 
way it is-planned, our American nations 
will be so strong and united that we 
may never.have to use that Rio treaty. 
We'll be too powerful for anybody from 
the Old World to attack us, and we'll 
be too good friends to fight among our- 
selves. 

“Do you think I’m being too enthu- 
siastic? Maybe so. I got all excited 
about the Conference last month when 
I had to write a composition about it. 
I’m going to send that composition along 
with this letter. Tell me what you think 
of it.’” 

Dave took another sheet of paper 
out of the envelope. “Here’s Pedro's 



















































° PPL. 
Bolivar Plaza, center of Bogota, Colombia, 
Larger building, at left, is the Cathedral. 


composition. I’m going to read the part ~~ 
about the plans for the Bogota Confer- _ 
ence. Here’s what Pedro says: na 


“*], Strengthening 
unity. 

“‘Our Pan-American system never 
has had any very definite set of rules. 
It just sort of grew up little by little. 7 
Now it’s time to organize it a little © 
more definitely. The plan is to write a 
sort of All-American Constitution. In ~ 
this Organic Pact, as it will be called, ~ 
we'll keep the methods of cooperation —~ 
that have been worked out during the | 
past 60 years, and we'll strengthen ~~ 
them. 

“‘For instance, the backbone of our 
Pan-American system is the series Of | ~ 
conferences that our nations have held. 7 
We'll keep on having these meetings, 
Regular International Conferences of 
American States, like the one at Bogota, 
will take place probably every four” | 
years. Foreign Ministers of the Ameri- ~~ 
can states will meet every year, and ~~ 
oftener if mecessary. fees 

“‘Well keep the Pan American” | 
Union, too, and give it more power. | 
The Pan American Union is the heart 
of our Pan-American system. It’s the © 
organ that keeps on working in between 
conferences to increase cooperation ~ 
among our countries. aa! 

“We'll keep, too, the arrangement” ~~ 
that protects the independence of each ~ ~ 
nation: —important decisions of Pam 
American conferences are put into 
treaties which apply only to the coum 
tries which ratify the treaties,’ ” 


Pan - American 


waned ea 
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- The teacher interrupted. “Pedro ex- 


it very well. But let me point out 


"One addition to that last statement. 


es the Pan-American confer- 
ences, tspecially the recent ones, have 


"Made very important decisions that 


weren't put into treaties. These resolu- 


stions -by the conference delegates had 


Ro legal force ‘at all. But often they 
Were just as effective as treaties. For 
example, the Lima Conference of 1938 
passed a resolution that, if war threat- 
ened our hemisphere, the foreign min- 
isters of the American nations would 
consult on a plan of joint action. This 
method of consultation made it possible 
for the American nations to cooperate 
in their wartime policies during World 
War II.” 

“Thanks, Miss said Dave. 
“Til go on with Pedro’s composition. 

**2. Settling our troubles 
peacefully. 

“Even within the family 
can nations, there are 
times. We can settle those disputes 
without fighting over them. In fact, 
Since 1923 the American nations’ have 
Made various treaties that provide ma- 


Jones,” 
family 


of Ameri- 
disputes some- 


‘ chinery for settling disputes peacefully. 


At Bogota they will try to combine these 
methods into one single plan that 
everybody will accept. 

“This plan will give quarreling na- 
tions a chance to talk things over and 
arrange things between themselves. But 
if they don’t agree, then there will be 
Ways provided for the other nations of 
the hemisphere to act together to try to 
make peace, instead of taking sides and 
Spreading the trouble. 


“43. Giving Latin America economic 


“Thousands and thousands of Latin 
American boys and girls never get a 
Chance to go to school. Millions of 


‘Latin Americans are so poor that they 


seldom get good, nourishing food to 
eat. Yet Latin America is a treasure- 
chest of natural resources just waiting 
to be opened. Our continent can be 
fich enough so that everybody can live 
decently. 

“We must cooperate to develop our 
resources and build up our industry — 
and the United States must help us. 
If our people weren't so poor and dis- 
Satisfied, they wouldn't be so likely to 


follow Communist leaders and revolu- 


tionists. At Bogota the delegates are go- 
ing to talk about this situation, and 
they will set a date for a special inter- 
American economic conference in the 
latter part of 1948. 

“These aren’t the only plans for the 
Bogota Conference, but I think it’s 
enough to show how important the 
Conference is. Surely the spirit of Boli- 


_var will be watching over this meeting, 


for it carries on his work for unity in the 










Americas.” 


Miss Jones looked around the class. 
“Thank you, David. Who can tell me 
why Pedro spoke of Bolivar?” 

Sue raised her hand. “Why, he was 
the real ‘father’ of the Pan-American 
idea. After South America won freedom 
from Spain, he invited the new nations 
to a meeting in 1826.” 

“But I thought the United States al- 
ways took the lead in those Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences,” protested Joan. 

David had been reading up on-that 
subject. “Not at first,” he pointed out. 
“The United States didn’t attend-a 
single one of the inter-American meet- 
ings before 1889. It’s true that our 
country called the big conference in 
1889-90. In a way, that was the first 
real ‘Pan-American’ conference. ‘Pan’ 
means ‘all, and the meeting in 1889 


to study ways of increasing coope tie 


between our Pan-American system 
the U. N.” 

A hand went up in the back of the 
room. “If this is the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, what 
were the other eight?” 

Dave explained: “There have been 
lots of meetings and conferences among 
the American nations ince 1826. Often 
they were called to talk over some spe- 
cial subject, such as education, or trade, 
The Rio Conference last year, for in- 
stance, had only one job — planning for 
hemisphere defense. But every so often 
there’s a big general meeting at which 
all sorts of problems are discussed, 
These are the official ‘International Con- 
ferences of American States.’ Except 
for the first one in 1889, held in Wash- 





Pan American Union 


Meeting-place of the Americas: In this building, the National Congress, 
on Bolivar Plaza in Bogota, the Inter-American Conference will convene. 


was the first one that brought all the 
nations of the New World together.” 

“How can you say ‘all’ when Canada 
doesn’t take part?” demanded 
Joan. . 

Dave scratched his head. “Right you 
are. But probably Canada could come 
in any time she wants to. Fact is Can- 
ada has the right to sign the hemisphere 
defense treaty that was made last year 
in Rio.” 

Joan had another problem on_ her 
mind. “It’s perfectly swell to have bet- 
ter cooperation in the Americas, but. | 
hope it won't inteffere with the United 
Nations.” 

“Don’t worry, Joan,” replied Dave, 
confidently. “The U. N. Charter says 
it’s all right for neighboring countries 
to.work together to keep peace in their 
own region — just as the U. N. works 
for peace in the whole world: Besides, 
at the Bogota Conference.they're going 


ever 





ington, all of them have been held in 
Latin American cities. They were held 
every five years from 1923 to 1938. 
The 1938 one was at Lima, Peru. That 
was the last one until the Bogota 
meeting.” 

“What have these conferences done?” 
Frank wanted to know. 

“To tell the truth,” Dave said, 
don’t think the early ones did very 
much. But they got the American na- 
tions in the habit of meeting together 
and talking over their problems. The 
1889 meeting set up the organization 
that became the Pan American Union. 
[t collects all kinds of information about 
the Americas and in that way helps 
businessmen, government officials, and 
anybody else who is interested in the na- 
tions of the Americas. It also plans the 
program for Inter-American confer- 
ences. It will get some new jobs after 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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Foreign Policy Assn., from ‘‘Look st Latin Americs.’’ Headline Book No. 27. 












Americans are, on the whole, poor, 
Here are-a few typical contrasts with 
the United States: a 


Income per person (1944) ! 
$1,117 . $120 
Illiteracy 

4 per cent Nearly 50 per cent 
Railway Mileage : 

239,832 88,000" — 


Industrial production is a small frac 
tion of U. S. industrial output. 2 ae 


Why This Contrast? * 


Some of the causes of Latin America’s” 
economic and social problems are: — 

Geography: Most of Latin America 
lies in the tropics, where it is too hot ~~ 
for men to do their best work. Abrupt 7 
mountain slopes are barriers to trams- | 
portation. Much of the land best suited ~~ 
for human living lacks enough rain, o 

Resources: To a large extent, the ~ — 
many resources shown on the accom- 
panying maps are undeveloped. Be | 
sides, Latin America lacks some basic ~ 
materials for modern industry, espe- © 
cially coal. The best iron is locked up ™ 
in the forbidding mountains of interior ~~ 
Brazil. Oil is a long way from indus- ~~ 
trial centers. ae 

Population: Latin America has about =| 
as many people as the U. S., but he 
are spread over an area two and a ja 
times larger. Most of them are scat | 
tered in isolated groups along the coast _~ 
and in the highlands. 

Effect of the war: Latin America had 
a “war boom” that helped cause serious ~ % 
inflation. War-torn Europe is no longer =~ 
a good customer and Latin America | 
must depend primarily on the United ~~ 
States for trade. In the first 10 months — ~ 
of 1947 the U. S. sold $3,200,000,000 | 
in goods to Latin America and bought 
only $1,800,000,000 of Latin American 
goods. As a result of this lack: of bal- 
ance Latin America is running short of — 
dollars to pay for U. S. goods. 


What's the Remedy? 


The Bogota Conference will try to 
find ways to improve Latin America’s — 
economy. Colombia, for instance, has ~ 
proposed a “Little Marshall Plan,” in 
the form of a 30-year loan by the U. S. 
of $5,000,000,000 to increase produc 
tion and trade in Latin America. There 
are other proposals for building up in- 
Salen, ae loans, improvi y Bs 
ing, health, sanitation, and tra 
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Photo by Frank Jacobs 


Washington 


by Marion Secunda 


Louis Boynton (2d from left) 
of Municipal 
talks over traffic problem with Seattle officials 


League Planning Comm. 


IVIC WATCHDOG 


m HAT Every Boy and Girl Should 
Know — and often doesn’t. 

That would have been an ap- 
propriate title for a test taken by Seattle 
high school students a few weeks ago. 
It was a test on their knowledge of 
their local government and how it works. 
* The test was given, in cooperation 
with the schools, by the Municipal Lea- 
gue of Seattle. For 53 years the League, 
which is an organization of local citi- 
zens, has been working for honest, 
sound, and economical government. It 
is the self-appointed “watchdog” over 
the four units of local administration in 
the Seattle area: the City of Seattle’s 
Mmayor-counci] system; the county ad- 
ministration of surrounding King 
County; the port district, which runs 
the busy seaport facilities of Seattle; 
+ and the school district. 

The League’s recipe for good gov- 
emment is this: public officials must 
have the “know-how” for their jobs. 

How can that be accomplished? One 
way, the League believes, is to give bet- 
ter instructio. in government to Seat- 
tle’s young people — the public officials 
of tomorrow. 

The recent tests in local government 
aré part of a survey, by the League's 
Committee on Public Schools, on the 
Aeaching of local government and citi- 


zenship. Results of the tests are ex- 
pected to help Seattle school officials 
prepare a new textbook on local gov- 
ernment. The~ book is being written 
with the help of the Municipal League. 

The League believes that too few 
candidates for public office are quali- 
fied for the jobs they seek, 

Microscope on Candidates 

For the past 35 years, in advance of 
each election for local office or state 
legislature, the League has prepared a 
“Report on Candidates.” Last month, 
for instance, a primary election took 
place to choose nominees for mayor and 
for members of the City Council. The 
Candidates’ Investigating Committee of 
the League carefully studied each can- 
didate. His qualifications were investi- 
gated through records, references, and 
a personal interview. 

All too often —in this as in previous 
elections — the Committee returned a 
verdict of: “uninformed on public af- 
fairs.” 

Here is what one committeeman said, 
after four days of interviewing candi- 
dates for the 1946 local elections: “If 
this were an employment office of a 
large business firm, not more than five 
per cent of these applicants would be 
given. the slightest consideration.” 


With both bark and bite! 


The League distributes its Report on 
Candidates to thousands of Seattle vot- 
eis before each election. Do voters heed 
the League’s advice? Let’s look at the 
record, The League commented favor- 
ably on 87 per cent of the candidates 
who were elected to local government 
positions in the past seven years. 

Other cities have citizens’ organiza- 
tions which try to make local elections 
something more than “grab bags.” 
Among these cities are Detroit, New 
York, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. But 
the Seattle League has more influence 
in its community than almost any simi- 
lar organization. Its reports carry weight 
at election time because of the League's 
large membership (now 3,700) and its 
outstanding .ecord in bringing better 
government to the Seattle region. 

One of the League’s accomplishments 
was to obtain a central purchasing sys- 
tem for King County. King County off- 
cials spend thousands of dollars every 
year forall sorts of supplies — gasoline, 
stationery, road machinery, brooms, and 
hundreds of other items. Many depart- 
ments use the same kind of materials. 

Formerly each department h 
bought the supplies for his own depart- 
ment. The League’s Committee on 
County Budget and Finance decided 


that the county could save money by 
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listributing them to departments as 
needed. Another way to save money, the 
committee believed, was “competitive 
bidding”; that is, asking prices from as 
many sellers as possible before making 
a purchase. 

“The State legislature should pass a 
law requiring the county to set up a 
centralized purchasing program,” the 
committee recommended. 


Saving the County’s Money 

The League staff prepared a pro- 
posed bill to carry out the recommenda- 
tion. The legislature passed the bill, 
over the determined opposition of some 
county officials. In the first year after 
the bill went into effect, the county 
saved $53,000 by centralized purchas- 
ing under competitive bids. 

This November, citizens of the State 
of Washington will vote on another pro- 
ject dear to the hearts of League mem- 
bers: “home rule” for counties. 

At present King County and the rest 
of the state’s 39 counties operate ac- 
cording to rules set up decades ago by 
the state legislature. The people of the 
county lack the power to change the 
“mule book” to fit their particular needs. 

Last year the state legislature unani- 
mously passed a League-sponsored bill 
permitting counties to create their own 
form of government under so-called 
‘home rule charters.” 

Such a change requires an amend- 
ment to the state constitution. It must 
be approved directly by the voters.. The 
League isn’t taking any chances that 
the voters will overlook this amend- 
ment when they mark their ballots in 
November, Using radio dramatizations, 
forum discussions, and other means, the 
League is conducting a state-wide cam- 
paign to win support for the home-rule 
plan. 

“Watchdog” on the Watch 

As part of their “watchdog” func- 
tion, League staff members attend meet- 
ings of the County Council, County 
Commissioners, Schoo] Board, and city 
and county hospital boards. If any ac- 
tion by a local government body seems 
to threaten the public interest, the Lea- 
gue sounds the alarm to citizens through 
the Seattle Municipal News. This week- 
ly publication tells of developments in 
all phases of local government. 

Seattle’s three daily newspapers aid 
the League’s fight for honest and effi- 
cient local government. For instance, 
these papers and many of the neighbor- 

weeklies reprint large parts of the 
Report on Candidates after it is issued 
in the Municipal News. 

The League’s many activities require 
hard work and financial support. 

The money comes largely from mem- 
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$45,000 budget is provided by 
businesses and individuals who wish to 
aid the League’s program for building 
a better community. In some organiza- 
tions, big contributors can influence the 
organization’s policy. The League avoids 
this pitfall by making sure that it does 
not depend on any one person or group 
for support. Single contributions may 
not exceed $600. 

The biggest slice of the budget goes 
for the salaries of the full-time profes- 
sional staff. C. A. (Ted) Crosser is ex- 
ecutive secretary. Working with him are 
a membership secretary, research direc- 
tor, public relations secretary, and legal 
counsel, An office manager and office 
clerk handle the daily routine of ad- 
ministration. : 

But the members themselves supply 
the real motive-power of the League: 
Housewives, business executives, sea 
captains from the port of Seattle—people 
in all walks of life — give their time and 
energy to the League’s work. They elect 
a Board of Trustees and fill positions 
on the 20 standing committees, each of 
which keeps watch over a particular 
area of local government. 


“People Who Care” 


In the past three years the League 
has undertaken 40 major projects, in 
line with the organization’s two-fold 
purpose: 

(1) “To advise, inform, and assist 
public officials to do a good job.” 

(2) “To protect the interests of the 
ordinary citizen by seeing that he gets 
maximum service from his local govern- 
ment with a minimum of waste.” 

A headline from one of the Lea- 
gue’s annual reports sums up the 
League’s purpose: 

“Great cities are built by people who 
care ., . and Seattleites who care be- 
long to the Municipal League.” 
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Words starred in this issue are defined here. 





standard of living — A term frequently 
used in the social sciences (government, 
history, economics) to describe the condi- 
tidns under which people live, such as the 
quality of their housing, diet, and health. 
The standard of living for the average 
Amercan worker is higher than that of a 
Russian worker, because the former can 
buy more for his wages and can enjoy 
conveniences which do not exist for the 
Russian worker. 

Pan-Americanism — the prefix “pan 
means “all.” The term as a whole is a noun 
meaning the movement to increase under- 
standing and unity among American na- 
tions. In studying modern history you are 
sure to meet “Pan Slavism,” “Pan German- 
ism,” and other “pan” movements, What 
do they mean? 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


NAME 
CLASS 


I. LATIN AMERICA ea 
_ A. Using the numbers 1-4, place each 7 
of the following events in their correct 7 
chronological order. Each counts 5,9 | 
Total 20. ao 
Lima Conference Teg 
Inter-American conference called 
by Bolivar es 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro (hemi 
sphere defense) 
—d. U. S. troops in Latin America, 

My score —__ ig 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place the ~~ 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 5. Total 60. mee 
— a. The “father” of the Pan-Ameri- 

can idea was ee 
1. Simon Bolivar See 
2. James G. Blaine Bes, 
3. Cordell Hull i 
4. Theodore Roosevelt 


. Pan-Americanism refers to @ 
movement for the unity of é, 
1. Latin America # 
2. South America S 
3. Central America 
4. North and South America 
The first inter-American ; 
attended by the United States 
took place during the period = 
1. 1750-1787 3. 1875-1900 
2. 1800-1850 4. 1925-1940 e 
— d. Early in the 19th century 
Latin-American countries 
their freedom from ' 2 
1. Russia 8. Great Britain” 
2. Spain 4, the U. S. 5 
— e. An American country that has 
not taken part in any of the inter- — 
American conferences is ‘ 
1. Bolivia 3. Canada : 
2. Mexico 4. Central America 
— f. The conference, in 1938, at 
which it was agreed that if war 
threatened our continent the 
foreign ministers of the Ameri- 
can nations would consult, was” 
held at Ber 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


1. Lima 3. Washington 
2. Havana 4. Santiago 

«— g. The most recent conference of 

the American nations was held at 
1. Rio de Janeiro 3. San Francisco 
2. Buenos Aires 4. Chapultepec 

— h. The main offices of the Pan 

American Union are in 
1. Washington 3. Havana 
2. Lima 4. Bogota 

— i. The Ninth Internationa] Confer- 
ence of American States will 
meet in 

1. Geneva 3. Panama 
2. Trinidad 4, Bogota 

—j. Regional agreements such as those 
reached at Pan-American con- 
ferences are 
1. not mentioned in the U. N. 

Charter 
2. approved in the U. N. Char- 
ter 
3. intended to bring an end to 
the U. N. 
4. examples of Communist in- 
fluence in America. 

— k. A term used to describe the pres- 
ent policy of the United States 
toward Latin America is 
1. intervention 

. Good Neighbor 

. imperialism 

. Yankeephobia 

—_1. All of the following are functions 
of Pan American Union except 
1. Advise business men about 

conditions in Latin America 
2. Keep the United States su- 
preme in Latin America 
8. Advise government officials 
about Latin America 
4. Plan the program for inter- 
American conferences 
My score 


Wi. RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “Y” if it 
is part of the history of Russian agricul- 
ture, according to the article, and an 
“N” if it was not. Each counts 5. Total 
20. 


2 
3 


1. Under the Czar the land was 
evenly divided between peasants 
and nobility 

2. The Communists promised land 
to the peasants as part of their 
revolutionary program 

. Under the Communists there 
never has been priyate owner- 
ship of farms by peasants 

. Most farmers in Russia today are 
members of collective farms 


"My score ______ Total score. 


United Nations N 





LATIN AMERICA 





In its struggle toward a better stand- 
ard of living*, Latin America is getting 
a helping hand from the United Nations. 
The U. N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil has set up an “Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America.” 

The coming inter-American confer- 
ence at Bogota, Colombia, will also 
study plans for improving the economy 
of Latin America (see story “Good 
Neighbors Get Together”). Cooperation 
is expected between the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission and the program to 
be developed at Bogota. 

All nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere will belong to the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. The 
Netherlands, France, and Britain, which 
have possessions in this hemisphere, will 
have seats, too. But the Economic and 
Social Council did not grant Russia’s 
request for membership. 

The Commission’s first meeting will 
take place in June at its headquarters 
in Santiago, Chile. 

The Commission will study economic 
problems of Latin America as a whole. 
It will recommend ways of building up 
industry, exchanging goods, develop- 
ing natural resources, and improving 
the standard of living. For example, the 
Commission might find that lack of coal 
is delaying industrial development. The 


Commission would probably check gp 
on the coal needs of each nation; fing 
out how much coal each produces; look 
for coal supplies outside of Leatip 
America; lay out routes to transport 
coal; and divide up the availabl< voal@ 
that it would be used to benefit Latin 
America as a whole. 

The Commission can only study and 
recommend. It has no power to fore 
any government to cooperate with { 
plans. But the Latin American “ng 
apparently are eager to set up 
nent-wide cooperation along the ling 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. 

A similar group has been operating 
in Europe for the past year. The Eure 
pean governments and the United 
States have cooperated with its program, 
This “Economic Commission for Ee 
rope” is credited with much useful work 
in helping Europe recover from the war, 
For instance, it has the job of alloting 
coal supplies among the European na 
tions. It has arranged inter-govem- 
mental agreements that have improved 
road and rail transport between coun- 
tries in Europe. 

Last summer an “Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East” also 
went into operation. A similar commis- 
sion has been proposed for the Middle 
Fast. 


* Means word is defined en page 11. 





Good Neighbors 
(Concluded from page 8) 


the Bogota Conference, for the Union 
will become the central organ of the 
Pan-American system under the pro- 
posed Organic Pact. 

“In the past 20 years Pan-American 
cooperation has been going ahead 
faster than before. For a long time 
many Latin American countries be- 
lieved that Uncle Sam was trying to 
boss them around. We used to send 
our Marines to Central America some- 
times when trouble broke out there. 
The United States really ran the Pan 
American Union for a long time. Why, 
unti] recently, the director general and 
the chairman of the governing board 
of the Union were always Americans. 

“We don’t do things that way any 
more. We've given up sending troops 
to our neighboring nations. Latin 
Americans have taken over their share 
of control of the Pan American Union. 
The idea of our Monroe Doctrine is: 
‘America for the Americans — all others 
keep out.’ The Latin American nations 


have come into partnership with us f@ 
carrying out that idea. 

“This business of being good neigh 
bors has paid off, too. Latin Americans 
like us better than they used to. They 
buy more of our goods. They worked 
with us during World War II and 
helped beat the Axis.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jones, “and near the 
end of the war they joined in a very 
important meeting at Chapultepet, 
Mexico. That meeting began the plans 
for postwar cooperation that are being 
carried out in the Rio Conference a 
last summer and the Bogota Confer 
ence this month. The hemisphere de 
fense pact made at Rio grew out of the 
Chapultepec Conference, which made 
plans for postwar unity to keep waf 
away from our hemisphere. Plans for @ 
better peace-time organization of the 
Pan-American system were outlined a 
Chapultepec and will be completed at 
Bogota. 

“We should all keep in mind that 
real unity in the Americas has grow® 
slowly, but is getting stronger all the # 
time.” 4 
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Virutally no “properties” are needed, 
although costumes or settings with 
a Latin American atmosphere would, 
of course, make the presentation 
more effective. 
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THAT'S YOUR PUNISHME 
OR DESTROYING YOUR 
CATTLE. 


Peasants who were opposed to collective farms, and 
killed their livestock rather than give it up to the 
government, were shipped to labor camps in Siberia. 





WE PAY 25% OF OUR 
YIELD FOR CUTTING 














To make it easier to control collective farms, Soviets 
organized Machine and Tractor Stations. These stations 
control all farm machinery, are run by party members. 


DON'T FORGET. ALL OUT 
FOR THE MEETING TONIGHT. 
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Soviet farmers are valued more highly than industrial 
workers. They have more privileges and are better fed. 
’ But Secret Police have informers on every collective. 
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Down on the 
Farm in Russia 


IXTY of the little pigs died. They were bumel 
S alive trying to get near the red-hot stove. The 

were cold because the straw roofs of the swinerig 
had been used to feed the horses! This happened at th 
soviet collective farm of Pustoshinski in the Udmun 
kaya Republic. 

The peasant woman explained secretly to the Ame 
ican that it was all because of the “outright cray 
orders” of the director. So what happened? Two pew 
ants were arrested for “wrecking and sabotage.” 

This is the kind of thing that is happening in Russi 
today. The directors are inexperienced farmers, bit 
loyal members of the Communist party. When orden 
are given by the government, they are carried out 
without question. 

Cotton is “ordered” to be grown where only gras 
will grow. Cattle are bred where there is no pastute. 
A farm that produces well one year is ordered tp 
double its quota to the government the next year. 

But pigs continue to have little piglets, even if the 
Communists do not take care of them. Horses eat, m 
matter what orders come from Moscow. And Mother 
Nature refuses to follow the “party line.” 

Let us see what has happened to Russian agriculture 
since the Communists took over. 

In the days of the Czar, most of the land was owned 
by the big landlords—the nobility. But even then, there 
were about 15 million peasants who owned their own 
farms. The Communists threw out the big landlords 
They gave the land to the Russian peasants, and satis 
fied the age-old “land hunger” of these peasants for 
their own farms. One of the promises of the Com 
munists was land for the peasant. 

These individual farmers, glad of their opportunity, 
worked hard on their little farms. By 1927 there were 
about 25 million small farms. They were tiny, averag- 
ing only about 11 acres each. Our American farms 
average 174 acres each. But by 1928, these little fam- 
ers were working 97.3 of all the sown area. 


The Penalty for Not Joining 


In 1929, the Russian government decided to eliminate 
the little farmer and to encourage state and collective 
farms. If a peasant had a thriving farm and refused to 
join a collective farm he was thrown off his land. Fre 
quently, members of these families were separated from 
one another and sent into“forced labor camps. They 
made up a “labor army” to work in factories, minés, 
and large building projects. 

Here is how one Russian farmer summed up his 
plight: If he tended to his livestock and took care of his 
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own little farm, so that it thrived, he would be well of. 
Then he would be called an enemy of the state and 








would be thrown off his land. If he loafed and let the; % 
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tate and 
d let the 


m go to ruin, the government would not bother him 
ad he could keep what he had. 

In the region of Klin, there was only one Communist 
farmer in his village. The party told him it was his job 
ip “collectivize” his village. After much persuasion he 
{nally managed to get only twelve families into the 
“ollective.” So he went to the party committee and told 
them that if they would give him time — six months, 
maybe a year, he would be able to get the whole village 
into the collective. 

That wouldn’t do! He must immediately get 100 
families into the collective. Otherwise, Moscow wanted 
lists and names! 

That night he called the villagers together. He told 
them that unless they came into the collective they 
would be arrested and thrown off their land. 

Every farmer signed the paper, every family! Then 
they went home; and began killing off their livestock, 
gery cow, every pig, every chicken. They ate their 
livestock and stopped working. Why work? What for? 

This killing off of livestock took place all over Russia. 
The result of “discouraging” the small farmer brought 
starvation to many people, a shortage of food to all 
Russia, and made criminals of these tillers of the soil. 

However, by this policy of terror, the Soviets were 
able to increase the number of, state and collective 
farms. In 1938, there were 3,961 state farms and 242,400 
collective farms. These accounted for more than 99 per 
cent of all the land under cultivation. 

To understand the difference between state and 
collective farms, we must recall that all the land in 
Russia is owned by the government. This means that 
no one can own any land personally. On the state farms, 
not only the land, but all the farm machinery, is owned 
and operated by a state agency. The work is done by 
hired labor. 


What It Cost in Human Liberty 


The collective farms are divided into several kinds. 
Generally, the farmers pool all their livestock and 
equipment in the collective. They keep their own homes, 
and a small space for a garden, but do not own the 
ground on which the house stands. 

Despite the treatment the Russian peasants have 
been given, the Communists insist that Russia is a 
paradise for the worker! The Communists say that 
Russia does not exploit the working man. But Americans 
see in the Russian system only the same kind of feu- 
dalism that prevailed in the Middle Ages. 

Some American observers who were given an oppor- 
tunity to make first-hand reports of what they saw in 
Russia, report that there was very little discontent on 
the collective farms they visited. However, we must 
remember that the few foreigners permitted to report 
on Russia see only what the Russian government wishes 
them to see. But — even if the reports of these corre- 
spondents are accurate, Americans fee] that the Russian 
experiment has exacted ‘a terrible toll in human liberty. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 















HOW WILL THEY KNOW, 
iF YOU DON'T TALK? 



























































Every farmer spends much time on his own little gar- 
den. Many peasants enlarge the gardens by moving the 
boundary posts a few inches at a time on dark nights. 





-« AND SO WE MUST ‘VJ 
STEP UP PRODUCTION...) 





HE DOES NOTHING BUT TALK, 
AND EARNS MORE THAN I 
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Collective farms have too many bosses. Many of these | 
are idlers who do very little real work. But they get 
higher pay than farmers engaged in production. 
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WHY ARE YOU 
LOAFING, COMRADE?]. 





1 AM ENJOYING CULTURAL 
LEISURE. 














Many collective farms are overmanned. Also, rates of — 
pay differ for different kinds of work. Peasants re- — 
sent this. It means some farmers spend time loafing. 








An “All-American” Team 
(Continued from page 13) 


Narrator No. 2: But every move of 
the patriots was watched by the Span- 
ish military — every effort toward free- 
dom was suppressed. 

(Squad of soldiers marching.) 

Orricer: ‘Squad —halt! Very well, 
sefior. You will stand against the wall 
... (pause)... A handkerchief over 
your eyes, sefior? 

Man: No. 

Orricer: Adios, sefor! 

Maw: Adios! 

Orricer (Pause): Ready! . 
. .«. Fire! 

(Burst of musket fire.) 


In Quest of Freedom: Miranda 


Narrator: In 1797 Francisco de 
Miranda was an exile in London from 
his native Venezuela. There he dreamed 
and planned for the day when his coun- 
try would free itself from foreign rule. 

(Light knock on door — door opens. ) 

Woman: A gentleman to see you, sir. 

Jose: Sefior Miranda! 

Minanpa: Ah, Jose, my young friend. 
Come in, come in. 

Jose: I came as soon as | received 
your message. 

Mimanpa: Good! Sit down, Jose. I 
want you to help me prepare some pa- 
pers if you will. 

Jose: Gladly, sefior. 

Mrmanpa: Jose, Venezuela can never 
achieve freedom alone. That I am now 
certain of. Only if all the Spanish colo- 
nies in America work together will we 
throw off the yoke of Spain! For this 
purpose I wish to create a society of 
patriots from all the colonies. Many are 
here in London. We will start here; 
therefore. Here in London we will pre- 
pare for the great revolution. La Gran 
Union Americana — that is what we will 
call it— the Great American Union! All 
America shall be free — free as the Eng- 
lish states of North America are free. 


.. Aim! 


Freedom Won: Bolivar 


Narrator: In 1806 Miranda led a 
futile expedition aimed at freeing his 
homeland. He returned to Venezuela 
again after his countrymen revolted in 
1810. Venezuela declared its independ- 
ence from Spain in 1811, but it took 
years of fighting to make independ- 
ence a reality. Miranda, “Forerunner of 
South American Independence,” did not 
live to see that day. Made prisoner, he 
died in 1816 in a Spanish dungeon. 
But another man of that time did live 
to see the « slonies throw off the Spanish 
rule. Like Miranda, he was a native of 
Caracas, Venezuela. He lived to be- 
come the great liberator of his people 
— Simon Bolivar. 


Narrator No. 2: In 1805 Simon 











St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Good Najghors Meet” 


Bolivar was a young man of 22, in 
Rome with his teacher, Rodriguez. One 
day, standing atop the Aventine Hill, 
sacred to all lovers of liberty — 

Bo.ivar: On this very spot, Rodri- 
guez, 2,000 years ago, the slaves of 
Rome rose up against their masters. The 
odds were against them, too, Rodri- 
guez. Yet they had the courage to strike 
for freedom. 

RoprIcvEz: But, Simon — you — 

Bouivar: Wait! Here, on this hill 
where slaves fought and died for lib- 
erty - you ask me, Rodriguez, you ask 
me to forget my own enslaved people, 
to abandon my dream of freedom for 
America—to be more craven than a 
slave. You think I dare not to do what 
slaves have done? 

RopricueEz: It is not a question of 
daring, Simon, but — this idea of free- 
dom from Spain— it is already a lost 
cause. Failure at every step! 

Botivar: Failure now, perhaps, but 
never a lost cause. And failure now 
only because my people do not have 
skilled leaders. Perhaps — perhaps I can 
lead my people to freedom. 

Ropricvez (Protesting): Simon! 

Bo.ivanr: My training, what ability I 
may have, my life itself — all belong to 
my country. From this moment, Rodri- 
guez, everything that J am shall be 
devoted to the cause of my people’s 
liberty — freedom for my America! 

Narrator (Almost a_ whisper): 
1810! Listen! 

Voices: (Crowd of men muttering.) 

NARRATOR: Revolution! 

Voices (Tense, excited): Simon Boli- 
var! 

Simon Bolivar! 

He has come! 

Already he has an army! 

Liberty! 

Bolivar will free us! 

Join Bolivar! 

Strike for liberty! 

Narrator: Through treacherous jun- 
gle, over mountains, across rvaring riv- 
ers, Bolivar’s countrymen answer his 
call to arms! Revolution! 


Narrator: The armies march E 
fight — and march again. Bolivar 
turns a conqueror and a hunted 



























Slowly, piece by piece, sectfon by of 
tion, America is freed from the Spanigil tains, the 
rule! ‘ world, the 
Narrator No. 2: In the north Bohl metals, am 
var and his armies free Colombia! the earth. 
Voice No. 1: Then Ecuador! dill more 
Voice No. 2: Venezuela! gorious sp 
Voice No. 3: Upper Peru! , strug? 
Narrator No. 2: And in the southif jp be free’ 
Jose de San Martin leads other patrioy § NapRAT 
bringing liberty to Argentina, to Chik &f feated. Fo 
to part of Peru! io secure | 
Narrator: The Spanish colonies hal States of « 
become independent nations! Bolive—§ jy 1820 
and San Martin were the liberators ofa gquse of t 
continent, : Congress. 
NARRATOR: The United States ws CLay: 
still a young nation. Men were still alive | winds of } 
who remembered its own struggle for} of liberty 
liberty. What was its attitude towan ff through | 
the young republics of South América § halls. 
Narrator No. 2: Listen to Heny§ Voices 
Clay in the House of Representatives} (Gavel 
The year is 1818. 
(Large hall—coughs—slight murmur) C 
ol Ci 
Congress Debates Recognition eal 
Cray: Gentlemen of the Congress,1—f} CuEerk: 
ask your support of this bill, appropri to provid 
ating money for the support of a min § ministers 
ister to Buenos Aires. South An 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN ForsyTH, OF § have gai 
Grorcia: May I remind Mr. Clay. that ¥ Spain. 
if we begin alloting funds to support Voices 
a minister to Buenos Aires, we may end Tue C 
up by sending ministers to all these § the roll. 
countries and end in the poorhouse? CLERK 
Voices: Yes! We can’t afford it! ADAMS 
(Gavel raps.) CLERK 
Cray: From Constantinople, from} Apcat 
Turk or Christian, from black or white, CLERK 
from the Sultan of Algiers or the Sultan} Azexa 
of Tunis, — from the devil himself, if he CLERK 
wore a crown—we would receive 4 (Voice 
minister! But let a minister come from CLERI 
a poor republic like that of Buenos} (Gave 
Aires and we turn our back upon him! THE 
Such sentiments, gentlemen, are dat § carried. 
gerous to liberty! (Chee 
(Scattered applause. ) VoIcE 
ForsyTH: We have the right, I grant § Clay! 
you, but it is not our duty to recogniz VoicE 
the independence of these countries. It Quay: 
will mean war with Spain. more, g 
NarrRATOR: For the second time § America 
Henry Clay struggles to secure recogni § apostle 
tion for the new American republics. 
Buenos Aires has established and wil 
maintain a government—the founds Narr 
tion of the great nation, Argentina. Simon | 
Cxay: Gentlemen, I have proposed § ty him | 
bill to appropriate money for a ministel § Jamaica 
to the united provinces of La Plata & free his 
May I call attention to the immensily § jp an F 





and character of the country whic! 
Spain is attempting to subjugate? It ist 
about 5,000 miles in length, and # 
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§ places nearly 3,000 miles in 
adth. Within this vast region, we 
jehold the most sublime and interesting 
abjects of creation; the loftiest moun- 
tains, the most majestic rivers in the 
yorld, the richest mines of precious 
metals, and the choicest productions of 
the earth. We behold there a spectacle 
¢il more interesting and sublime — the 
gorious spectacle of 18 millions of peo- 
ple, struggling to burst their chains and 
to be free! 

Napraror: Again Henry Clay is de- 
feated. For two more years he attempts 
to secure the recognition, by the United 
States of each country as it frees itself. 
In 1820 Clay is still advocating the 
cause of the Latin American patriots in 
Congress. 

Cay: Neither your voices nor the 
winds of Heaven can drown out the cry 
of liberty whose echo can be heard 
through the corridors of these very 
hails. 

Voices: (Mingled cheers and boos.) 

(Gavel raps.) 


Clay Wins the Fight 


THe CHAIRMAN: The Clerk will read 
the resolution. 

Cierk: Resolved, that it is expedient 
to provide by law for the sending of 
ministers to any of the governments of 
South America that are established and 
have gained their independence from 
Spain. ; 

Voices: Question! Question! 

Tse Cuarrman: The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

Cuerx: Mr. Adams? 

Apams: Yea! ~ 

Crerx: Mr. Adgate? 

ApcaTE: Yea! 

Cuerk: Mr. Alexander? 

ALEXANDER (Angrily): No! 

Cuerx: Mr. Archer? 

(Voices fade.) 

Cierk: The vate is yea, 80; nay, 75. 

(Gavel rap.) 

Tae CuarrnmMan: The resolution is 
carried. 

(Cheers. ) 

Voice No. 1: Congratulations, Mr. 
Clay! 

Voice No. 2: Congratulations, Henry! 

Ciay: Thank you. Thank you. Once 
more, gentlemen, the United States of 
America has shown itself to be an 
apostle of liberty! 


Pan-Americanism Born 


Narrator: But what of the dream of 
Simon Bolivar — the dream which came 
to him when, an exile on the island of 
Jamaica in 1815, he sought ways to 
fee his people and wrote of his dream 
® an English friend? 

Botivar: How grand it would be if 


the Isthmus of Panama should be to us 
p What the Isthmus of Corinth was to the 
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Greeks! God grant that some day we 
may have the fortune to install there 
an august congress of representatives of 
republics, kingdoms, and empires to 
treat and discuss important subjects of 
peace and war with the nations of the 
other three quarters of the world! 

Narrator: That was in 1815, when 
the battle for freedom seemed, to some, 
a lost causé. There followed nine more 
years of fighting against the power of 
Spain, Then — in 1824 — 

Boxtrvar: Vidaurre! 

Vipaunre: Yes, General Bolivar? 

Bottvar: The time has come, Vida- 
urre. For 15 years we have labored to 
free this continent from Spain. We are 
now victorious! Today Colombia, Peru, 
Argentina, Chile, and our other Amer- 
ican nations are free, independent! 
Now we are ready for the next step. 

Vipaurre: And what is that, General 
Bolivar? 
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Botivar: The time has come when 
delegates from all the American nations 
should meet and find a fundamental 
basis to perpetuate their existence. Sep- 
arately we have achieved independence 
—we from Spain, our friends in the 
north from England. But to maintain 
our independence, to perpetuate peace, 
we must work together. The next step, 
Vidaurre, is a continent of states united 
in a common bond! 

VipaurrE: Then you propose —P 


Boxivar: A meeting of delegates at 
Panama. The Isthmus of Panama shall 
be to us what Corinth was to the 
Greeks! 

VipaurRE: A great dream, General 
Bolivar, but —jealousy, you remember, 


caused the Greek city-states to turn on 
one another. 

Boxivar: It will not happen to us, 
Vidaurre! Today we shall send invita- 
tions to all the American countries — 
Argentina, Chile, the United States, 
Colombia — (fade). 


Ss The First Conference 


NarrRaAToR: Then—in 1826—on a 
hot, stifling day in the city of Panama, 
two men have been waiting — waiting. 


Panpvo: Ah, this heat. It will drive 
me mad. What does the letter say, 
Vidaurre? Who is it from? 


VipaurrRE: Oh —just wishes for our 
success from the Peruvian foreign min- 
ister, 


Panpo: Oh, if we were only back in 
Peru. ' 

VipaurRE: Do not give up hope, 
Pando. 


Panvo: But we've waited so long in 
this heat — and not another delegate in 
sight. . 

VipaurreE: I know. 

Panpo: What’s the matter, ‘Vidaurre? 
Look at me! What does that letter say? 

VipaurRE: Oh — uh — Argentina and 
Chile will not send delegates. 

Panpo: Oh. 

VipaurRE (Desperately): The dele- 
gates will surely come. We have only 
to wait — to wait a little longer. 

Narrator: Delegates did come — 
but not from all the nine invited coun- 
tries — not from the United States. Eight 
men, representing only four countries, 
finally gathered at Panama in 1826. 
They signed a covenant of solidarity 
and peace — but the covenant was rati- 
fied only by Colombia. Simon Bolivar’s 
dream was still only a dréam. 

Voice No. 1: But Bolivar’s dream 
was not forgotten. It still lived in the 
hearts of those who sought peace! 

Narrator: Yes. The Panama Con- 
ference 7 but others were called. 

Voice No. 2: At Lima, Peru, in 1847 
— with chant from Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Colombia, 
Peru, Venezuela! 


* tion, 


Narrator: 1856 in Santiago, 
Voice No. 3: 1865 in Lima! — 
Narrator: Then — in 1889 9 
Washington, D. C. ? 
Voice No. 4 (Dignified): The Uni 
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States of America, under the leade 
of Secretary of State James G. Blain 
calls an Internationa] Conference 
American States to consider quest 
of trade and commerce, in Washingt 
Ey <2: 

Narrator: A Pan-American Cone 
ence — creating a permanent organi 
the International Union of Ame 
ican Republics — from which has groy 
the Pan American Union of today- 
Bolivar’s dream coming true! 

Narrator No. 2: The first P 
American Conference in 1889 was fi 
lowed by many others — in Mexico, Rij 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires—in oth 
American cities. Slowly the basis d 
Pan-American peace and unity y 
formed, In the Conference of 1906 th 
Pan American Union — or Bureau asi 
was then called — received new duties 
To the compiling ‘and distributing ¢ 
commercial data was added the gather 
ing of information on educational m 
ters and the recording of treaties ani 
conventions. Every conference extended 
the work and usefulness of the Pa 
American Union. 










Cooperation in War and Peace 


Narrator: The shadow of a coming 
war hung over the Lima Conference d 
1938 — 

Voice No. 1: The governments d 
the American States reaffirm their cor 
tinental solidarity and their purpose 
collaborate. 

Voice No. 2: The Ministers for Fo- 
eign Affairs of the American Republic 
will meet in their several capitals b 
rotation. , 

Narrator: The Ministers of Foreig 
Affairs did meet. At Panama in 1939- 

Voice No. 1: There shall be estab 
lished, for the duration of the Europea 
war, an Inter-American Neutrality Com 
mittee. 

Voice No. 2: And’ at Havana, Cuba 
in 1940, the Foreign Ministers agretl 
on new and far-reaching steps to kee 
European colonies in the Americas from 
falling into the hands of the Axis. 

Voice No. 3: And at Chapultepe, 
Mexico, in 1945, the American natiom 
pledged to continue their war-time ® 
operation during the peace to come. 

VoIcE No. 4: And at Rio de Janeit, 
Brazil, in 1947, the American nation 
ined | that they will stand together 
to drive off any aggressor against this 
hemisphere. 

Voice No. 5: And at Bogota, Colom 
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Racket Buster 


NE of the surest ways of making 
): donkey of yourself is to predict 
that some up-and-coming tennis player 
will some day win the national title. 
Next thing you know you'll be sprouting 
nice long ears. 

The tennis woods are full of bright 
young prospects. They come and go 
ike basebalL.managers in Pittsburgh. 
So it pays to be careful before making 
with the big talk. 

] like to think that my predictions 
ae different. And I can point to the 
record to prove it. Long before Jack 
Kramer, Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, 
and Ted Schroeder copped their first 
national title, I predicted it right here 
in this column. 

Iam now tooting my horn for Beverly 
Joyce Baker, a pretty lass from Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High, who crashed into 
big-time tennis circles last season. 

All Bev did was bag nine champion- 
ships! She chalked up her most sensa- 


tional victory in the Pacific Southwest 
tournament. In winning the crown, 
Beverly scalped Patricia Canning Todd, 
fourth-ranking U. S. star, 6-3, 6-2. 

It was not so much what,she did as 
the way she did it that impressed every- 
body. Bev never uses her backhand. 
She's ambidextrous, meaning she can 
use her left or right hand with equal 
skill and power. When the ball comes 
to her right, she switches the racket to 
that hand. When the ball goes to her 
left, she socks away with her left hand. 

So far as I know, there isn’t another 
player in the game — man or woman — 
who can do that. What a headache for 
the party across the net. 

Beverly credits her dad for her suc- 
cess. He taught her how to play tennis 
when she was 10 years old and he is still 
her coach. 

Bev is now 17, stands 5 feet, 4 inches, 
and weighs 120 pounds. She has light 
brown hair and green eyes. Is she pret- 
ty? (See for yourself—photo at right.) 

Next to tennis, her favorite sports are 
volleyball, speedball, and basketball. 
Favorite movie stars are Greer Garson 
and Erro] Flynn. She likes to dance, and 
if she had her way, it would always be 
to Tex Beneke’s orchestra with Bing 
Crosby on the vocals. Her favorite 
school activity is dramatics. 


















Beverly Joyce Baker 


Right now her only ambition in life 
is to win the national singles title, 
C’mon, sister, pick something tougher. 

—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





KEEP FUN GOING 
PAUSE FOR COKE 
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PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 


today! 
RESTRINGING TIP 


When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
Court Tested 
genuine’ gut 
strings. They're 
better, be- 
cause they’re 
made better 
Ask your deal- 


er or pro. 



























































@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fest action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stre- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


ay and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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O YOU APPROVE OF YOUR 

DATE’S SMOKING OR DRINK- 
ING? This will be the subject of our 
next “Jam Session.” Several of our 
readers have written to “Say What You 
Please” requesting that we discuss the 
problem of teen-age drinking. Since the 
readers of this page are the best-in- 
formed advisers on teen-ager’s prob- 
lems we know, we'd like to hear your 
opinions on drinking and smoking. So 
would teachers, parents, and other stu- 
dents. 

Let us have your opinions and your 
reasons for them. Mail your contribu- 
tions (not later than April 5) to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publi- 
cation. — Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


What Can a High School Stu- 

dent (or Students) Do to Pro- 

mote Democracy in His Own 
Community? 


Courtesy is the beginning of good 
will and friendship between peoples 
and nations. If we, as high school stu- 
dents, were to make a drive toward 
courtesy, we might improve general 
relationships throughout our vicinity. 

Such a drive might consist of posters 
and slogans placed around town, and 
also of the constant practice of courtesy 
by students. 

Marilyn Sinsel 
Central City (Nebr.) H. S. 


In Coffeyville a proposal for tue city- 
manager plan of government was re- 
cently rejected because of insufficient 
knowledge. Since the majority of gov- 
ernment students approve the city- 
manager plan, students of our commu- 
nity as a body should write articles for 
the newspapers and also do some per- 
sonal campaigning. If people knew the 
facts about each system of city gov- 
ernment, we could have a much more 
democratic vote on the city-manager 
plan. ' 

Cynthia Carey 
Field Kindley Memorial H. S. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


To most of us democracy means free- 
dom to do what we want. I think the 
best way to promote democracy is to 
take care of what freedom we have. 





When we have the freedom to go oy 
on dates at night and to stay out unti 
a certain time, we shouldn’t take advap. 
tage of that freedom by staying oy 
later than we should. 


Vince Karnik 
Lorain (Ohio) H, § 


We can train ourselves to be intel}. 
gent citizens, By getting into the habit 
of being well-informed now, we cw 
prepare ourselves for the day when we 
shall help elect officials. 

John Guri 
Benjamin Franklin H. S., Rochester, N.Y. 


The jeweled word democracy must 
be cherished and cultivated in order for 
it to sparkle in all parts of the world 
Canteens, clubs and sports activities 
bringing together all nationalities 
should be organized by youth. 


Barbara Albaum 
Morris H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


In school elections, we can promote 
democracy by always voting for the 
person most deserving of the office. We 
should not vote for someone merely be 
cause we like him. 


Mary Alice Hansen 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, & 


The only way a high school student 
can promote democracy in his comme 
nity is to practice it himself. If he dow 
this, he can persuade others to his view 
of different things. 


Lieuvts. Marvin Zimmerman and Walter Bett 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


Don’t be the kind that grumble 
about a certain group running every- 
thing and then does nothing about it 
Participate, You will never know what 
you yourself can do for a better de 
mocracy until you try. 


Norma Hayes 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Cele. 


We can help others to enjoy good 
literature, encourage our parents 
vote in every election, and give gener 
ously to The March of Dimes, Red 
Cross, and other organizations that do 
so much for those in need. 


Ronny Strobel 
Topeka (Kans.) H. & 


In a democracy the decisive test # 
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We as students, should make it our 
business to take a second helping of all 
learning that will enable us to be better 
future citizens. 


Nancy Aten 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. §&. 


We have more occasion to practice 
democracy than most adults because 
we go to school with representatives of 
all races, colors, and religions. The most 
important thing to remember is that all 


ple are essentially the same as far 
ys flesh, blood, bone structure, and 
ability to learn are concerned. There- 


fore, we should judge all people by the 
same standards. 


Clara Lee Middlekamp 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


Be a good citizen yourself rather than 
keep an “eagle eye” on the next person. 


Potty Trayer 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


The high school newspaper is one 
of the biggest influences on students. 
Through its editorials, a program 
against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion could be launched. 


Shirley Peterson 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


apt good policies and reject bad ones. 


School is a good place to learn that 
isn’t a one-way street. No- 
body does just as he pleases; but every- 
one gets his turn. We should learn to 
see both sides of important problems 
before making our decisions. When 
someone makes a nasty remark about 
our form of government, we should be 
able to combat this with a good an- 
swer. Speak up for democracy — always! 
Sally Anderson 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


We can participate in all the commu- 
nity and youth activities we can to 
make the community feel more united. 
We can help protect other people’s 
property; instead of running over lawns 
and jumping hedges, we can walk on 
the sidewalks that were made for our 
use. We should also obey the laws of 
the city. Such laws as driving slowly 
and walking only with the light make 
a safer and happier community. 

Betsy Miller 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


In some schools today, you will find 
a few people dictating to others, Surely, 
this isn’t the way it should be! Of 
course, somé. people need to be led by 
the hand because they can’t think for 


ependent and 

eradicate the undesirable dictatorship 
of any strong minority group. 

A student should also be ready to 

give his opinions when asked for them. 

Doris Davis : 

Emmetsburg (lowa) City Sr. H. §. 


We should not look down on anyone 
who isn’t a member of our gang or 


clique. And we should be nice to peo- 
ple who recently came over from the 


“old country.” Just because our fore- / 


fathers came over a little earlier, it 
doesn’t make us any more American or 
any better than anyone else. 


Richard Graham 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Cole. 


We should take an interest in com- 
munity and civic activities. It is not 
always possible to be active in all of 
them, but a keen interest and loyalty 
are always helpful. 

We have in our community several 
different churches. They are all striving 
for the same goal, and we should not 
criticize people for attending different 


churches than we do. However, if they ~ 


are not attending any church, we 
should invite them to go with us. 


Bob McKinley 
Topeka (Kans.) H, $. 
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Arelnstorm was @ major catastrophe to 
tennis enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
leavy showers turned common dirt or 
dey courts into a sea ef mud, side- 
hhed pleyers for deys... 


You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 
Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 





CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


. « Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
end many other materials. Most are play- 
able within one or two hours efter rain. 


DU PONT 


TENNIS, BADMINTON ANI 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 
/  Teps, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 

Drama: “~The Search. ““~Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. ““*Nicholas Nickleby. 
Miracle of the Bells. “~My Girl Tisa. 
’rCall Northside 777. “The Pearl. 
“Treasure of Sierra Madre. “Bush 
Christmas. “Jassy. “Intrigue. ““A Double 
Life. ““The Bishop’s Wife. “Captain 
from Castile “The Tender Years. 
“Thunder in the Valley. “Captain Boy- 
cott. “Unconquered. “Forever Amber. 
“The Swordsman. “Magic Town. 
' ’Green Dolphin Street. “Nightmare Alley. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. ~“Road to 
Rio. ““A Miracle Can Happen. “The 
Wistful Widow of Wagon Gap. ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. “~The Sena- 
tor Was Indiscreet. 

Musical: “Three Daring Daughters. 
¥¥Good News. ““Song of My Heart. 
This Time for Keeps. ““Song of Love. 

Mystery: ““T-Men. ““To the Ends of 
the Earth. ~“~Crossfire. ~“Ride the Pink 
Horse. “Out of the Past. “Sleep, My 
Love. “The Seven Keys to Baldpate. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 











PRE-TESTED AND PROVED 

Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 


tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 













/ NBC, Decco Records, etc., is suc- 
Sy)” ~—s cessfully teaching By moi. tear 
harmony, occomponiment, swing, note 
reading, etc., for fun and extra earnings! 
Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. D 
(State whether Begi or Advanced) 


Learn to Play Guitar! 
Hy White, formerly guitarist with Woody Hermon, 





Say What You Please 
(Continued) 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Stephen Hall’s and 
Peggy Hanfman’s remarks (Feb. 16 
issue). No one needs to freeze or starve 
in the United States. The Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, and other organiza- 
tions are supposed to take care of the 
needy. If we have all we need, why not 
share it with less fortunate nations? 

Iva Ruth Knierim 
North Kansas City (Mo.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine has many interesting 
features. I enjoy reading about new 
automobiles and I think that you 
should have a column with pictures of 
new car models. 

Edmond Janson-La Palme 
Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

One of my favorite features in Prac- 
tical English is the “Dear Joe” page. I 
receive valuable ideas about conduct 
in school from reading Jane’s letters. 
Jerry’s talk about her office job is good, 
too. 

I like Julie best of .all,sthough, be- 
cause in my more thoughtless moments, 
I'm something like her. I suppose most 
teen-agers are. Julie helps us teen-agers 
to see ourselves as others do. 

Mary Lou Fultz 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

During my short travels, I’ve noticed 
that the American public has some bad 
practices in the matter of manners. We 
should improve them in relation to 
smoking, chewing gum, driving cars, 
and drinking intoxicants. 

Should we put up with having peo- 
ple pop gum in our ears and blow 
smoke in our faces? Will the public 
wake up and correct these bad man- 


ners? 
Yaoma Long 
Sequayah Vocational School 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Dear Editor: 

I'm finishing high school this year 
and I'm looking for a career. Wildlife 
conservation particularly interests me. 
I've read of the need for men in this 
field in Alaska and Id like to work 
there. 

What education would I need for 
such work? Are there any other require- 
ments? 

Robert Reynolds 
Manston, Wisconsin 


Write to your State Conservation De- 
partment for requirements, You also 
can inquire at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison.—Ep. 


Dear Editor: 
There’s been too much said 
liquor. If young people were left along! 
there wouldn’t be so many drunkay 
and delinquents. If we're lectured cm 
stantly about how bad liquor is for w 
then, nine chances out of ten, we wij 
decide to find out for ourselves, We 
delight in doing the opposite of what 
people want us to do. If we we 
taught to drink in moderation in oy 
homes, there wouldn’t be any liqux 
question. : 
Cynthia Carey. 
Field Kindley Memorial H.§, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Dear Editor: 

I think that young people drink be 
cause they have a feeling of insecurity, 
Those who indulge, I think, believe it; 
the only way to be popular. They “to 
as the Romans do.” 

Eunice M. Johnson 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Is there any other Japanese officer 
besides General Yosbijiro Umezu, who 
was prominent in the war in the Pacific, 
who wears horn rimmed glasses and 
is almost completely bald, and is now 
on trial in Japan? 

I figure that if anyone could give 
me the answer, you'd be the person. 
Your “Say What You Please!” is a store- 
house of interesting information. 

John Bake, Jr. 
Lane Technical H. S. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hideki Tojo, former top Japanese 
general and war minister, would fit the 
description you outline.—Eb. 


Dear Editor: 

I look forward to reading your mage 
zine every week — especially the sports 
section. Baseball is my favorite sport. 
Last year I attended many of the games 
played by the San Diego Padres (Pacific 
Coast League). 

Two former Padres will play for the 
National League this year. Max West, 
an outfielder, was drafted by the Pitts 
burgh Pirates. Frank Kerr, a catcher, 
was sold to the Boston Braves. 

It would please me if you 
write a column about these players. 

Evangeline Sotelo 
San Diego (Calif.) H.& 


Dear Editor: 
Your magazine has kept me up ® 

date on current affairs. It also has im 
proved my classwork through the art 
cles on how to study, read, etc. I enjoy 
the section where students write 
short stories and poems. The sport 
page is a “must” with me. 

Betty Rizer 

San Diego (Calif.) 
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The Modest “Little Flower” 


For many years the late Fiorello H. 
La Guardia nourished a secret ambition 
to conduct an orchestra. Once in’New 
York City’s Carnegie Hall his ambition 
was realized; he was asked to lead the 
Fire Department band in a concert. 

The directors of the huge concert 
hall wanted to make a gala event out 
of His Honor’s appearance. They made 
daborate preparations, installed addi- 
tional spotlights, and hired extra ushers 
for the occasion, But La Guardia would 
have none of the frills. He insisted that 
he be judged solely on his musical abil- 
ity. 

“Please, no fuss,” 
rector. “Just treat me as 
treat Toscanini.” 


he begged the di- 
you would 


Milwadkee Journal 


In Plain English 


Jane: 
decline 


“Circumstances compel me to 
marital arrangements with a 


man of inferior pecuniary resources.” 
Swain: “I don’t get yor.” 

Jane: “That’s just what I’m telling 
you,” 


Canadian High News 


The Headless Dutchman 
During the war an old Dutch patriot 
was talking with Anton Mussert who 
had sold out to the Nazis. 


“What will you do,” he asked, 
‘when the Allies have won the war?” 
“Oh, nothing complicated,” —an- 


swered Mussert. “If the Allies win, I 
will put on my coat and hat and go 
away. 

‘I see,” said the patriot. “But what 


will you put your hat on?” 
Wayne Township Courier 







































No heii Next Week 


Because of Easter vacation, there 
will be no issue of this magazine next 
week, March 29. The omission of an 
issue does not interfere with your 
full quota of sixteen issues during 
the second semester. The next issue 


will be dated April 5. 











A Matter of Honor 

Washington had more ready wit 
than history seems inclined to credit 
to him, and could very competently 
hold his own in the art of reparteé. 

One day, as he sat at the table after 
dinner, he complained that the fire 
burning on the hearth behind him was 
too large and too hot. 

“But, sir,” rejoined a guest, 
hooves a general to stand fire.” 

“But,” came the instant reply, “it 
does not become a general to receive 
it from the rear.” 


“it be- 


Your Life 


Life Begins at 75 


Although he was President of Har- 
vard for 40 years, Charles W. Eliot 
grew steadily younger in the eyes of 
the undergraduates. Discussing — this 
shortly before his retirement, Eliot ex- 
plained: “When I was elected Presi- 
dent, I was only 35. Of course I was 
very dignified and, I suppose, a little 
frightening. When I walked about the 
campus, students would point to me 
and say: “There goes old Eliot.’ 

“But now that I am 75,” he continu- 
ued with a twinkle in his eye, “they 
look at me and say: “There goes Char- 
ley.” 

Christian Science Monitor 


No Underground Movements 


Esther Williams, swimming star, re- 


cently made a nice comeback to a 
heckler who shouted: “What about 
subversive activities in Hollywood?” 
“TI wouldn’t know about _ that,” 
quipped Esther. “All my activities are 

submersive.” 
Will Jones 


Curb-Dweller 


Ho: “What were you doing outside 
the Waldorf-Astoria?” 


Bo: “I stay there.” 
Ho: “Where?” 
Bo: “Outside the Waldorf-Astoria.” 


The Echo 


- 


Three Was a Crowd 


Mrs. B.: “You used to have plenty 
of ambition before we were married.” 
_ Mz. B.: “Mmmmm.” 

Mrs. B.: “What ever happened to 
your get-up-and-go?” 

Mr. B.: “It got up and went!” 


CBS’ ‘‘Morgan-Ameche-Langford Show’’ 





Get this quick 4 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven i 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. a 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
| e Eases throat tickle 

Bs Soothes raw, irritated a 
membranes vg 
3. Helps loosen phiegm % 3 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 


America’s favorite for 100 years. 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 4 
JUNEMAN’S| — 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. .. . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing jeb. 


Send 

—"‘Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. a 
1100 W. 47th Place 9 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS ; 


SENIORS Giantmates 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 
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Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. 
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Me up. Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Co, Rochester, N.Y. 
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| CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 


| 1948 SCHOLASTIC 
| INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


PROJECT BY JUNE 207 


That's the deadline date for the 


If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
2 «. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning 


Furniture Making 


Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum = Cast Aluminum 


Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 


Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


Ask your teacher for details or write for 
rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


J 
TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee,- Wis. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 








Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 
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PAMPHLETS: America and the Dance 
(Vol. XI, No. 8, 46); The American 
Theater (Vol. VI, No. 8, ’40); Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
%e each. Dancers (Occupational Briefs 
No. 191, 47), Science Research Asso- 
dates, 228 South Wubash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, “Tll., 15¢. Survey of Drama, 
Townsend Rich and J. W. Shirley (’44), 
Michigan State College bookstore, East 
lansing, Mich., $1.25. Practical Work- 
wits for the School Theatre, Dorothy 
Kirkland (’40), W. H. Baker, 75c. The- 
aires of Yesterday and Today, Bernard 
Hewitt ("46), Nat'l Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio, 50c. 

ArticLes: “Memoranda on Four Play 
Categories,” G. J. Nathan, American 
Mercury, Jan., 48. “Maze of the Heart,” 


American Communists 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, ’46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205—19th 
$%, Washington 6, D. C., 75c to libra- 
ries, $1 to others. Communist Infiltra- 
tion in the United States: Its Nature 
and How to Combat It (46), Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D. C., 25c. Should We Outlaw the 
Communist Party, G. H. Taylor and 
Others, American Forum of the Air 
(Vol. 9, No. 49, ’47), Ransdell Inc., 
$10 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 18, 
D.C., 10c. Communism in Action, Leg- 
islative bureau of Congress (’47};-Gov. 
Ptg. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 25c. 

ArticLes: “How to Rid the Govern- 
ment of Communists,” J. A. Wechsler, 
Harper's, Nov., ’47. “What Is Loyalty?,” 


Canada 


PaMPHLETs: Canada, 1947 (’47), 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, 25c. 
Canada from Sea to Sea (’47), Cana- 
dian Information Services, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, free. Canada, 
Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Deni- 
wn (Headline Series, “44), Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, 25¢. 

Antictes: “Canada, Partner in 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, °48. 


Open House in Canada,” E. P. Mor- 


Collier's, Dec. 20, ’47. “Austerity 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Theatre and Dance 


C. Smith, Theatre Arts, May, ‘47. “Dra- 
matic Arts Training for Youth,” Ernest 
Bavely, NEA Journal, Dec., ’45. “Want- 
ed: a New Educational Theatre,” J. 





Zimmermann, Theatre Arts, July, °46. 

Booxs: Pageant of the 
(Crowell, *41), 
guerite Melcher (Knopf, °38), 
State in Action, Samuel Selden (Crofts 
41), $3.50. Borzoi Book of Ballets 


Grace Robert (Knopf, ’46), $4.50. The 


Dance; the Story of the Dance Told in 
Pictures and Text, John Martin (Tudor 


’47), $3.75. Dance Memoranda, Merle 


Armitage (Duell, 47), $7.50. Com 
monwealth of Art, Art Sachs (Norton 


of the Theatre, 
(Crown, 41), $3. 


George 


A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., N. Y. 


American Communist,” Life, Jan. 5, '48 


“What Communists Are Up To,” News- 
week, June 2, ’47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Life, July 29, "46. “Zeal for 


American Democracy,” Special Issue 
School Life, U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C., Feb., "48, 10c 


Booxs: Which Way America, Lyman 


Bryson (Macmillan, 39), 60c. America 


Russia, and the Communist Party in the 
Postwar World, John L. Childs and 
George S. Counts (Day, °43), $7. I 


Confess; the Truth About Americar 


Communism, Benjamii. Gitlow (Dut- 


ton, 40), $3.75. American Commu 


nism, James Oneal and Gustave Werner 


(Dutton, ’47), $5. 


April 19 and 26 in 
Junior Scholastic 


to the North,” Fortune, Jau., 48. “Can- 


ada,” D. Duncan, U. N. Wodd, May 


"47. “Canadz,” Annals of American 


Academy, Sept., 47. “Canada,” Specia 
Issue, Senior Scholastic, May 14, °45 


“Canada in Uncle Sam’s World,” L. 


Roberts, Harper's, Nov., °47. 


Booxs: Unknown Country; Canada 
and Her People, Bruce Hutchison (Cow- 
ard McCann, *42), $3.50. Young Can- 


ada, Anne Peck (McBride, ’43), $2.50 


Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner 
(Knopf, ’42), $2.50. Picture Map Geog- 


April 1% and 26 in 
Senior. English Edition 


Theatre 
$2.50. Offstage, Mur- 
$1.50. 


Democracy Series No. 27 in 
Senior, Junior, World Week, 
Times 
Magazine, Nov. 2, ’47. “Portrait of an 


Let Scholastic Magazines 
selected teaching aids help you t 


your teaching easier, more effec! 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 


March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 


April 5, 1948 


ger — Civil War. 


: All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Har- 
old Stassen; Democracy — The Profes- 


> 


! sions in Russia. 


Ants, by Carl Stephenson. 
April 12, 1948 


All Classes: Theme — Atomic Energy. 
Democracy —Communist Schools and 


Youth Groups. 


Social Studies: Transportation Issue, 
U. S. Merchant Marine; Short-Line 
Railroads. Firsthand Report on the New 
Hampshire Primary Elections. Comma- 


English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
> tation. Selection from the book, The 
Milwaukee Road, by August Derleth, 
Play: Flagstop, by Marcus Bach; rail- 


46), $5. Invitation to Dance, Walter toad poems. Story — Leteingen aaa 


Terry (A. S. Barnes, ’42), $2. A History 
Freedley 





(Macmillan, ’46), $3. 
, Ethel Brill (McGraw, °46), 


? 


> $2. 


2 
Write for catalogue. 


Good Story 


“Even with modern audio-visual aids 
you can’t always be sure children un- 
derstand,” said Lyman Bryson, speak- 
ing at the recent A. A. S. A. convention 
on “How Good Are the New Tools for 
Teachers.” “I remember listening to a 
fine science program with one of my 
children. It is very dramatic — very skill- 
fully done. After it was over I was 
taken aback to discover that through 
the radio program my child had learned 
that one of the queens of England was - 


? 


named Malaria.” 


MENTION 
’ SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
When You Write 
for Teaching Tools 





raphy of Canada and Alaska, Vernon 
Quinn (Lippincott, 44), $2.50. Canada 
and Her Northern Neighbors, Frances 
. Carpenter (American Book, ’46), $1.40, 
Discovery of Canada, Lawrence Burpee 


Fiction: Madeleine Take Command, 
$2. Wild 
Dog of Edmonton, David Grew (Rey- 
- nal, ’42), $2. Sword of the Wilderness, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan, ’36), 


Fits: The National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, has an outstanding collection of 
films on all phases of Canadian life. 






a 







Px 


es. 


SEVENTEEN 


Booth Tarkington's ever-popu- 
lar story of young love is but one 
of the 34 school-approved Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs priced at only 25c¢ 
per copy. Check the list below 
and place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 6. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


_ 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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